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BANQUET GIVEN BY THE HISTOKICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, TO CELEBEATE THE NINETY- 
FIFTH ANNIVEESAEY OF THE BIETH OF MAJOE 
GENEEAL GEOEGE GOEDON MEADE, DECEMBEE 
31, 1910. 

The ninety-fifth anniversary of the birth of Major General 
George Gordon Meade, Commander of the Army of the 
Potomac from June 28, 1863, until the disbandment of that 
army after the surrender at Appomattox, was chosen as 
a fitting time to bring to the attention of a too-forgetful 
people, the genius and great services of the victor ot 
Gettysburg. The movement originating with former Gov- 
ernor Samuel W. Pennypacker, President of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, found a quick response from the 
members of the Society, and a committee composed of 
Hon. Charlemagne Tower, Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
Col. William Brooke Eawle and Col. John P. Nicholson, 
was appointed to make suitable arrangements for a banquet. 
On Saturday evening, December 31, 1910, military and naval 
officers, statesmen, diplomats, judges, barristers of national 
reputation, authors, journalists and captains of industry, 
who met in the Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, made up an assemblage seldom seen even in this city 
of distinguished gatherings. Three Lieutenant Generals — 
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Miles, Bates and Young — and an Admiral of the Navy, 
Melville — made a unique setting for the occasion. In the 
main Reading Room were displayed a portrait of the father 
of General Meade, and three jewelled swords presented by 
the city of Philadelphia, the citizens of Philadelphia at the 
Great Sanitary Fair in 1864, and by his soldiers on the 
Rappahannock, respectively. The Assembly Room, in 
which the banquet was served, was decorated simply but 
impressively with the National and State Standards. Back 
of the guests' table hung a life size portrait of Meade, painted 
at Head Quarters Army of the Potomac, in the Field dur- 
ing the winter of 1863-4, by Thomas Hicks, draped by a 
large American flag, and flanking it, his tattered headquarters 
and Fifth Corps flags. 

Descendants of General Meade who shared in the honors 
of the evening, occupied seats in the balcony to listen to the 
speeches. They were : — Mrs. George Meade, Miss Henrietta 
Meade, Mrs. John B. Large, Miss Florence Meade, Mr. 
Saunders L. Meade, Miss Salvadora Meade, Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Cooke, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Francine, Mr. Ser- 
geant Large, Miss Henrietta Large, Mr. and Mrs. John B. 
Large, Jr., Mrs. G. G. M. Large, and Mrs. Robert H. Large. 

The following guests of honor, members of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and veterans of the Army of the 
Potomac, participated in the celebration : — 

Nelson A. Miles, Lieut. Gen. U. S. A. (retired) ; 

S. M. B. Young, Lieut. Gen. U. S. A. (retired) ; 

John C. Bates, Lieut. Gen. U. S. A. (retired) ; 

George W. Melville, Rear Admiral, U. S. N. (retired) ; 

Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker ; 

Hon. Hampton L. Carson ; 

Col. William Brooke Rawle ; 

Col. John P. Nicholson ; 

Charles Leonard Moore ; 

L. W. Moore, Commander Depart. Penna. , G. A. R. ; 

J. D. Fenimore, Commander Meade Post, G. A. R. ; 

George Gordon Meade ; 

George G. Meade Large ; 

Robert H. Large ; 
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George W. Ochs, Public Ledger ; 
Dr. A. C. Lambdin, Public Ledger ; 
Samuel C. Wells, The Press; 
John P. Dwyer, Record ; 
William A. Connor, Associated Press. 



Edwin J. S. Adams, 

Thomas Willing Balch, 

William J. Barr, 

Hon. Norris S. Barratt, 

Gen. Robert B. Beath, 

Hon. Dimner Beeber, 

T. Brown Belfield, 

Col. R. Dale Benson, 

L. S. Bent, 

Major Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr., 

Gen. Wendell Phillips Bowman, 

Peter Boyd, 

Alexander P. Brown, 

Jno. Cook Brown, 

M. G. Brumbaugh, 

John Cadwalader, 

Richard McCall Cadwalader, 

George W. Carpenter, 

Gen. L. H. Carpenter, 

Allen Childs, 

B. Frank Clapp, 

James Clarency, 

William M. Coates, 

Frederick W. Conaway, 

John F. Conaway, 

J. Cardeen Cooper, M.D., 

D. E. Dallam, 

William Drayton, 

Henry Sturgis Drinker, 

Frank Brooke Evans, 

Clarence T. Fariea, 

Gen. B. F. Fisher, 

George Harrison Fisher, 

Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 

J. Roberts Foulke, 

W. R. Gaulbert, 

George S. Graham, 



John T. Lewis, Jr., 

Hugh McCaffrey, 

Clayton McElroy, 

William MacLean, Jr., 

Hon. J. Willis Martin, 

Capt. S. Emlen Meigs, 

Charles K. Mills, M.D., 

W. M. Mintzer, 

Thos. M. Montgomery, 

John T. Morris, 

M. Richards Muckle, 

S. Davis Page, 

Harold Pierce, 

E. E. Pennock, 

Isaac A. Pennypacker, 

James L. Pennypacker, 

Joseph W. Pennypacker, 

Horace Pettit, 

John R. Read, 

Joseph G. Rittenhouse, Jr.> 

W. J. Roe, 

Major J. G. Rosengarten, 

Henry W. Rupp, 

Edward S. Sayres, 

D. Nicholas Schaffer, 

C. Morton Smith, 

Ernest Spofford, 

George Stevenson, 

George R. Stull, 

Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, 

H. G. H. Tarr, 

Edmund C. Taylor, 

Gen. John P. Taylor, 

Joseph Thompson, 

Nicholas Thouron, 

Hon. Charlemagne Tower,. 

Geoffrey Tower, 
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Major John C. Groome, John W. Townsend, 

Thos. Skelton Harrison, T. Chester Walbridge, 

Charles Henry Hart, John G. Watmough, 

W. J. Heller, W. H. Wetherill, 

Charles E. Hires, Col. Theo. E. Wiedersheim, 

James Hogan, Francis H. Williams, 

Samuel Hafty, George Willing, 

Gregory B. Keen, Hon. W. W. Wiltbank, 

John E. Kendrick, William D. Winsor, 

Major William H. Lambert, Charlemagne Tower Wolfe, 

Col. E. A. Landell, Leon B. Wolfe, 

A. Layman, M.D., Edward Kandolph Wood, 

Col. J. Granville Leach, Howard Wood, 

David P. Leas, • J. A. Wood, 
Stuart Wood. 

President Pennypacker presided at the banquet, and at 
the plate of each guest, in addition to the menu, was an 
excellent card photograph of General Meade (see frontis- 
piece), presented by Mr. Frederick Gutekunst, an active 
member of the Society for half a century. When Coffee 
and Cigars were reached the attention of the banqueters was 
asked, and the President in his introductory remarks said : 

Address of Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — The object of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, is not alone to collect and preserve 
the materials which throw light upon the history of the 
Country. It is, beside, so to utilize them that the im- 
portant part borne by this State in the origin and develop- 
ment of the Nation may be proven, and may make its 
proper impress upon those given to research, and in time 
upon the people everywhere. 

The most important public service is often forgotten by 
the neglectful and perverted by the unfaithful. There is 
as much need to preserve reputations as there is to protect 
bank accounts. We meet to-night to do honor to a most 
distinguished soldier of the War of the Rebellion, and to 
indicate our appreciation of his preeminent achievement. It 
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may well be that some other captain, Grant, or Rosencrans, 
or Sherman, or Thomas, had the skill and the capacity to 
command with success upon a battlefield as important as 
Gettysburg, but upon no one of them did fate impose such 
a task, or bestow such a reward. The result of that battle 
settled the issues of the War. It did much more. To-day 
two diverse peoples, one in the East and one in the West, 
stretch hands and blow kisses across the Pacific Ocean, wait- 
ing intent to see which in the end will be the Master of its 
waves. America is able to dig her canal and to keep watch 
and ward for the Aryan race, because a half century ago the 
most momentous battle of modern times was won upon a 
Pennsylvania field by a Philadelphia soldier, George Gordon 
Meade. 

It is not for me, as the presiding officer of this dinner, to 
tell about his services. We have here to-night one of the 
vice-presidents of this society, a learned lawyer who has 
been the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, a bril- 
liant writer who has told us the story of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, an eloquent orator at once persuasive 
and impressive. I have the great pleasure to present to you 
the Hon. Hampton L. Carson. 

Address of Hon. Hampton L. Carson. 

Mr. President, Fellow-members of the Historical Society, Dis- 
tinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen : — We have met to 
celebrate the 95th Anniversary of the birthday of George 
Gordon Meade, one of our great commanders, a son of 
Pennsylvania, who, on Pennsylvania soil, performed a ser- 
vice to State and Nation of which the benefits will last as 
long as the flag of the Republic floats; a general who fought 
a battle and won a victory, of which history will declare 
that a contrary event would have essentially varied the 
drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes. Of him 
it may be said, as Voltaire said of Marlborough, that "he 
had in high degree that calm courage in the midst of tu- 
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mult, that serenity of soul in danger, which the English call 
a cool head, a quality which gave to the English the glories 
of Cressy, of Poictiers and Agincourt." 

He had dash and fire as a division commander, coolness 
as the commander of a corps, thus displaying courage with- 
out rashness and caution without timidity, qualities which 
Jugurtha was said to have possessed as described by the 
historian Sallust. He was skilled in logistics, the art of 
moving large bodies of men, as well as in strategy and tac- 
tics, in which Turenne and Napoleon so greatly excelled. 
Thus he united in a marked degree some of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the four great commanders I have 
named. 

In my boyish recollections General Meade stands out as 
a very distinct personality. I often saw him on horseback 
as he was riding in the park, or on the streets of Philadel- 
phia, or occasionally in a drawing room. I went to school 
with his youngest son. My father and mother were intimate 
with General Meade and Mrs. Meade, and it happened that 
my uncle General A. A. Humphreys commanded a division 
at Gettysburg, and afterwards was Meade's Chief of Staff. 
To this accidental relationship of mine to one closely con- 
nected with him I find an explanation of the action of 
the committee in selecting me, entirely without military 
knowledge or experience, to address a body of gentlemen, 
some of whom not only fought under him but were also 
participants in his great fight. I have envied, as few boys 
except those of my own generation can envy, the men ten 
years older than myself. As I cast my eyes along this glit- 
tering line and see men here who beneath the inspiration of 
those glorious stripes and under those inextinguishable stars, 
fought on those hills and rocky slopes in order that this 
Union might live, I feel that it is a degree of immortality 
for them in advance to have participated as soldiers under 
his command. 

General Meade was born on the 31st of December, 1815, 
in the town of Cadiz, Spain, where his father, a citizen of 
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Pennsylvania, was a merchant and also represented the gov- 
ernment of the United States as a naval agent. On his 
father's side he was of Irish descent and on his mother's 
of English. There was not the slightest trace of military 
inheritance in his blood. He came of a race of merchants, 
and for three generations back those merchants had been 
conspicuous in the life and business of Philadelphia. His 
great-grandfather was here in Philadelphia as early as 1732. 
His grandfather was one of the merchants who signed the 
non-importation resolutions in 1765, and subsequently, in 
1780, contributed the then very large sum of £2,000 for 
the relief of the suffering soldiers of George Washington. 
General Meade's great-aunt married Thomas Fitzsimmons, 
then a young merchant of Philadelphia, but who is known 
to fame as one of the signers of the Constitution of the 
United States, and who as a member of the first Congress 
of the United States under the Constitution, became con- 
spicuous in advocating our first tariff law. General Meade's 
father was a merchant who as early as 1803 went to Spain, 
and there lived during an interesting series of years, that 
brought him in close contact with the Duke of Wellington 
throughout his campaigns in Portugal and Spain, and three 
years after the birth of his illustrious son he returned to this 
country, and the boy received his early education in a school 
at Mount Airy, Germantown. Subsequently removing to 
Washington, he became a pupil of the man who afterwards 
was celebrated not only as Lincoln's Secretary of the 
Treasury but as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Salmon P. Chase. So that you observe, not 
only from the family history but from the personal contact 
of young Meade with men of distinction, that he had unusual 
opportunities afforded to him of rising in the scale of affairs. 
Unfortunately his father died in middle life after a long and 
ineffectual effort to secure from the government of the 
United States a recognition of a Florida claim which oper- 
ated very much like the French Spoliation Claims, in the 
shape of an assumption on the part of the United States 
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Government in the purchase of territory of claims which 
United States citizens had against the ceding power* He 
spent his life and his energy and died ef disappointment at 
not having received that act of justice at the hands of his 
government which no just government should withhold. 
The boy afterwards was sent to West Point Academy at the 
age of sixteen, graduated four years later, and at the age of 
twenty joined the squadron of his brother-in-law, Com- 
modore Dallas. When at Havana they received the news 
of the Dade Massacre, which ushered in the Seminole War. 
Owing to the misfortune of a fever contracted in the 
swamps, he was not able to perform any very active service, 
but finally being detached upon purely engineering work, 
he took a part not only in the building of a railroad but in 
the laying out of the boundary line between Texas and the 
United States. Subsequently he ran the lines between 
Texas and Mexico. He engaged in observations at the 
mouths of the Mississippi, which later led General Humph- 
reys to investigate more extensively the causes of the fre- 
quency of the bars and shoals of that great river. He then 
came to Philadelphia and on the lower Delaware performed 
services to this port in the way of light-house construction, 
and about the time of the outbreak of the Mexican War, 
he was a member of the Topographical Engineers. Becom- 
ing attached to the staff of General Taylor, he served in 
the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de La Palma and in the 
attack on Monterey, particularly distinguishing himself in a 
reconnoissance of the enemy's works in front of General 
Worth's lines, gaining the commendation of his commander. 
Later he joined the army of General Scott and before Vera 
Cruz, helped to lay out the lines of circumvallation and to 
indicate the construction of the naval battery. With this 
experience and these varied activities he then entered on 
the Geodetic Survey on the Great Lakes and was in that 
service as a Major of Topographical Engineers at the time 
of the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Disinclined to accept staff duty, he applied to Governor 
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Curtin and received an appointment as a brigadier-general 
in command of a division of the famous Pennsylvania Re- 
serves. Joining the Army of the Potomac under McClellan, 
he particularly distinguished himself at Gaines' Mills and at 
the Battle of Frazier Farm or Glendale or Charles City 
Cross Roads, as it is variously called, where he was severely 
wounded. I will not stop, except simply for a moment, to 
indicate the value of the services he performed at that last 
named battle, where by preventing the breaking through of 
Stonewall Jackson's corps, he guarded the transportation 
lines across the White Oak Swamp and enabled McClellan's 
army to reach safely the protection of Malvern Hill. Join- 
ing the army a second time, his wound healing rapidly, he 
then became the commander of the Pennsylvania Reserves, 
subsequently distinguishing himself at South Mountain and 
Antietam, there taking command of Hooker's corps when 
Hooker was wounded. Subsequently placed in command of 
the Fifth Corps, he attracted general attention to himself at 
Fredericksburg by a fierce attack on the right wing of Lee's 
army, penetrating far to the rear, and was driven back simply 
because of heavy pressure with a great loss of gallant men. 
By the sagacity and the soldier like qualities which he 
had displayed, as well as by the particular value of a remark 
made concerning the disastrous battle of Chancellors ville, 
his name was suggested to the President for appointment to 
the supreme command of the Army of the Potomac, at the 
time when Hooker asked to be relieved; and on the 28th 
day of June, 1863, he found himself suddenly burdened 
with the responsibility of taking command of a great army, 
not yet concentrated, without any suggestion of value or 
any information of importance from the retiring commander, 
upon the eve of that which was to prove to be a battle for 
the defence of the soil of his native state against Lee's 
columns flushed with victory, stimulated by their successes 
at Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, and believing that 
they could conquer in fair fight the Army of the Potomac 
wherever found. I do not know where it is written in 
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military annals that any soldier, no matter how distinguished 
or experienced, had ever before upon such short notice 
been called upon to assume so responsible a command. 
Modest but dignified, self-possessed and self-reliant, shirk- 
ing no duty, but impressed by the gravity of his situation, 
he gathered in his scattered corps, and ascertaining that 
Lee was at Chambersburg with Hill and Longstreet, and 
that Ewell was at Carlisle and Early was at Wrightsville, 
on the Susquehanna, he gave the orders for the concentra- 
tion of his army in the direction of Gettysburg. 

Then with that supreme quality of prudence which indi- 
cates the foresight of the great commander, he had examined 
and selected a defensive line along Pipe Creek where he 
felt that he could safely fight a defensive battle if that 
proved in the course of events to be the proper situation, 
pushing out the First Corps under Reynolds, supported 
by the Eleventh under Howard. On the morning of the 
1st of July, that gallant soldier of Pennsylvania, John F. 
Reynolds, finding Buford's Cavalry engaged to the north of 
the village of Gettysburg, pressed forward to make disposi- 
tions for his support when unfortunately, struck by a bullet 
in the neck, he lost his life on sacred soil. I need not re- 
count the events of that day of disaster, when Early and 
Ewell coming in from the northeast by lines from York and 
Hanover and meeting as the roads converged the forward 
movement of Hill and Longstreet through the Cashtown 
Pass, the First Corps and the Eleventh Corps had to suc- 
cumb under the pressure of superior numbers, but just as 
both corps were driven back, there arrived on that scene of 
deadly peril a second son of Pennsylvania, Winfield Scott 
Hancock, sent by George G. Meade to take command and to 
indicate whether the field of Gettysburg would afford a 
proper line on which to post the army to fight for the pres- 
ervation of the Union and the supremacy of the flag. It 
was well that such a man, with quick glance and instinctive 
knowledge of topography, had arrived in order to form the 
divisions in proper lines to hold the ridge. 
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The line of battle as assumed towards midnight of the 
1st of July, General Meade arriving at that time, has been 
described very often as in the shape of a fish hook. It is 
impossible to indicate that precisely by words, but by placing 
my right arm in this position and crooking around the hand 
so as to form the barb of the hook, you have here at the 
elbow the position of Round Top, here on the middle fore- 
arm Little Round Top, there Cemetery Ridge, here Cemetery 
Hill, and around to the right in northeast and southeast 
directions Culp's Hill and Wolfs Hill, while beyond in the 
open lies the Rummel farm, which you will hear described 
by Colonel Brooke Rawle. On the opposite side indicated 
by my left arm was the ridge known as the Seminary Ridge, 
which was occupied by the Confederates. Between them 
lay that fatal undulating country over which Pickett's charge 
took place, which will be described by Colonel Nicholson. 
On the morning of the 2nd of July, an attack was meditated 
to drive Ewell and Early away from the Federal right, but it 
was found because of the peculiar formation of the ground 
and the presence of Rock Creek that this was inadvisable. 
The various corps were posted in such a way that the First 
and Twelfth were on the right, the Eleventh was on the 
Cemetery Hill and on the Cemetery Ridge proper rested the 
Second Corps under Hancock; the Third under Sickles 
should have closed its lines in connection with Hancock's 
corps to Little Round Top where Sykes rested with Sedgwick 
in reserve. Above on the extreme left rose the high hill of 
Round Top overlooking the field. 

Scenes of carnage, of detonating noise and wild confusion 
have been described as among the most sublime that man 
can contemplate, where huge masses of disciplined valor are 
arrayed under skillful commanders against each other, and 
all the deadliest instruments of war which science can devise 
are trained upon the living lines; this is but material, but 
that which gave sublimity to that scene was the thought that 
among the clouds hovering above that field of battle were 
those vital principles for which the flag floats and for which 
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men were willing to lay down their lives. The deadliest 
fighting on the second day was owing to the misjudgment 
of the commander of the Third Corps in throwing out his 
divisions so far in advance of the Cemetery Ridge that the 
advanced line had both wings in the air. Humphreys com- 
manded the division on the right, Birney in the centre and 
DeTrobriand on the left. General Meade riding to the 
field, with an instinctive judgment as to the true line of 
defence, divined at once that Sickles had made a mistake 
in pushing out to the ridge east of the Emmetsburg road. 
He ordered him to withdraw but found that it was too late, 
for he was attacked both on the flanks and the centre by 
Longstreet's corps charging forward, the men taking advan- 
tage of the chasm which led to the Devil's Den and up 
around the base of Little Round Top and the still greater 
Round Top. Then occurred what General Alexander, a 
brigadier general of the Confederate army and the com- 
mander of Longstreet's artillery, in his recent book has 
described as the finest piece of generalship in the entire 
war on either side. Meade, with a superb display of tactics, 
brought powerful forces in succession to the support of the 
imperilled line, and secured the possession of Round Top, 
the key to the entire field. The contest was bloody and 
strenuous, charges and countercharges were frequent, in the 
Peach Orchard, at the salient and across the Wheat Field 
the tide of battle ebbed and flowed. Charge and counter- 
charge; regiment and division and brigade, finally a corps 
thrown into support, the right wing drawn on to sustain the 
centre, and then Humphreys, another son of Pennsylvania, 
performing an evolution which military men have described 
as one of the marvels of tactical performance under a hot 
fire, facing round and changing line, and in good order fall- 
ing back to the Cemetery Ridge. Sickles' mistake cost in 
life and in wounds over sixty per cent, of the total losses 
of the three days' fight. But as the day closed and as 
Longstreet was driven back, again sprang Pennsylvania 
to the front, the Pennsylvania Reserves under Crawford 
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charging across the Wheat Field and pressing back the 
Confederates, and the sun went down upon a bloody and an 
undecided day. 

On the morning of the 3rd of July, it having been found 
that during the night Ewell had taken advantage of the 
weakening of the right wing, and had captured some of the 
positions in the neighborhood of Culp's Hill, General Meade 
ordered forward masses of artillery to retake the lost ground. 
This was accomplished and was the first achievement of the 
day. Then came a lull — the awful prelude to the storm. 
All during the forenoon the hot sun beat upon the scene of 
carnage, where men lay ghastly and dead, where men lay 
groaning and writhing, where wounds smarted and thirst 
was maddening, where artillery wagons were overturned 
and horses were kicking and plunging in agony. Along 
Cemetery Ridge beat the heart of Pennsylvania, along the 
entire line pulsed the fate of the nation, back of the Bloody 
Angle stood the Philadelphia Brigade ready to resist assault. 
On the opposite line Longstreet massed his artillery. Then 
Hell vomited. The concentrated fire of 120 guns opened 
and for two hours belched shot and shell upon the Cemetery 
Ridge. Lee having failed in his attacks on the right and 
left wings determined to risk one supreme effort to break 
the centre and drive Hancock and the Pennsylvanians and 
the Vermonters and the Massachusetts men and other gallant 
soldiers of the Union into the jaws of destruction. Hunt's 
artillery replied for a time, and then reserved its fire to con- 
centrate it on the advancing line, for across the open space, 
the details of which will be described by Colonel Nicholson, 
came Pickett's charge. The expiring effort of the Confed- 
eracy rose like a billow with a crimson crest and dashed 
itself against the rock ribbed Cemetery Ridge, and then 
rolled back, leaving prisoners in our hands, standards capt- 
ured, broken hopes. Then came the conviction to our 
army that Gettysburg had been won, that the coolness, the 
courage, the skill and the perspicacity of the great Pennsyl- 
vania soldier, George G. Meade, had rescued the Army of 
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the Potomac from the indecision, the incompetency and the 
failures of its previous commanders, and had planted in the 
hands of that army a standard of victory which never after- 
wards was lowered. 

In England in the days of the Armada, a dark cloud hung 
upon the coast, while Europe stood in breathless suspense to 
see the result of the great cast made in the game of politics 
then being played by the craft of Rome, the power of Phillip 
and the genius of Farnese against the Island Queen and her 
Drakes, her Raleighs, her Effinghams and her Cecils. In 
the same manner there brooded over the rocky hills of 
Gettysburg those spirits of Good and Evil which met in 
deadly conflict like Michael and Satan. The victory of 
Meade meant on that holy soil that Freedom and Union had 
triumphed over Secession and Slavery, and had rescued this 
nation from the petty dismemberment which would have 
wrecked our majestic planetary system, where every State 
under the flag of the Republic revolves to the music of the 
Union about the Constitution of the United States as a cen- 
tral sun. 

I shall not further attempt a biographical sketch in detail, 
nor shall I attempt a critical estimate of the military genius 
of Meade based upon a review of his military work. That 
task has been already done and admirably done, and its fur- 
ther elucidation belongs to men of military knowledge and 
experience. I prefer to view Meade as he appears to my 
mind's eye in the very definite relation of a chosen instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence for the accomplishment 
of certain moral and physical results in the promotion of 
the plain destiny of America. George G. Meade was born 
to be the victor at Gettysburg, in the same sense that 
John Marshall was born to decide the case of Marbury vs. 
Madison. He was born to be the commander at a critical 
moment, in the same sense that Benjamin Franklin was 
born to negotiate the French Alliance, and Webster to be 
the expounder of the Constitution. There is no fatalism in 
this, but the recognition of the truth that great men, whether 
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statesmen, soldiers, lawyers, merchants, bankers or railroad 
men, who do great things and influence great movements ? 
are the products of a long series of phenomena physical and 
moral, controlled by law, resulting in certain characteristics 
springing from ancestry, climate, race, training, education, 
environment and particular aptitude for an emergency ,which 
at a given time and place, under the clash and conflict of 
antagonistic forces, produce results which propel through 
the centuries influences which become telluric, and lift the 
globe in the upclimb of the race from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. The charm of the rose, and the sturdiness of the oak, 
the beauty of woman and the intellect of man, are the prod- 
ucts of those laws of transformation which have converted 
stellar influences and impalpable gases into a solid world, 
teeming with beauty, both intellectual and physical, just as 
the Invention of Printing, the Discovery of America, the 
Settlement at Jamestown, the Landing of the Pilgrims, and 
the Founding of Pennsylvania led to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Framing of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Victory at Gettysburg, all three of them 
wrought out on Pennsylvania soil, and in a masterful sense 
largely the result of Pennsylvania's contribution to the sum 
total of achievement. Here is the niche that belongs to 
George Gordon Meade, filled by a grand and impressive 
figure, the victor and the hero at the supremest crisis in our 
military history. 

President Pennypacker. Lee had sent Stuart with his 
cavalry around the Army of the Potomac to make an attack 
upon the rear. Fortunately it happened that he was met 
there by that great Pennsylvania Soldier, General Gregg, 
and was defeated. We have asked General Gregg to be 
here tonight. He is nearly eighty years old and unable to 
attend in this winter season, but he has written a very com- 
mendatory letter of General Meade, which with your per- 
mission I shall read. 
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Reading, Pa., December 8, 1910. 

Hon. Charlemagne Tower, 
Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
Col. ¥m. Brooke Rawle, 
Col. John P. Nicholson. 

Committee. 
Bear Sirs : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 1st inst. extending to me an invitation to be present 
at a dinner to be given on the 31st inst. by patriotic citizens 
of Philadelphia as a tribute to the memory of General 
George Gordon Meade. 

I am delighted to know that the memory of that great 
soldier is to be honored in such an appropriate manner in 
his home city, and my great regret is that I am compelled 
to decline an invitation so courteously extended to me to be 
a guest at the dinner. I am well advanced in years, fast 
nearing the four score mark, and can only hope to escape 
the danger incident to old age in the inclement winter sea- 
son, by remaining under the shelter of my own roof. 

In the War of the Rebellion, I enjoyed the privilege of 
serving in the Army with General Meade, and was familiar 
with his fine reputation as a Brigade, Division and Corps 
commander. His accession to the command of the Army 
of the Potomac on the eve of the battle of Gettysburg, was 
accepted by that Army with entire satisfaction. That the 
confidence reposed in him was not misplaced, was shown by 
the masterly and skillful manner in which he handled the 
troops under his command which associate his name so 
gloriously and inseparably with the great victory won at 
Gettysburg. When General Meade assumed command of 
the Army of the Potomac I was in command of a Division 
of Cavalry, and in August of the following year I fell in 
command of the Cavalry of that Army, and was brought 
in close official relations with General Meade, for whom I 
had the highest respect and admiration because of his great 
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ability displayed as an Army Commander. Our personal 
relations were most agreeable and friendly. 

It has always been with his host of friends a matter of 
great regret, that General Meade had not received profes- 
sional rewards commensurate with the great and distin- 
guished service he rendered his Country when its life hung 
in the balance. 

Yery respectfully yours, 

D. McM. Gregg. 

President Pennypacker. The organization composed of 
the officers of the Army and Navy who served in the War 
of the Rebellion is the Military Order op the Loyal Le- 
gion of the United States. Its success, like that of most 
other organizations, is mainly due to the efforts of a single 
individual of enterprise and energy. He has collected the 
most comprehensive and finest library of the literature of 
that war. He is perhaps the most learned student of that 
great conflict. The fact that the Field of Gettysburg is 
marked with monuments, from one end to the other, desig- 
nating the positions of the troops engaged, is largely due 
to his efforts. He is here tonight, and he will tell you about 
the great infantry and artillery assault at the crisis of the 
three days' fight at Gettysburg, which was a final and des- 
perate effort to break the centre of General Meade's line of 
battle. I present to you Lieutenant-Colonel John P. 
Nicholson. 

Address of Lieutenant-Colonel John P. Nicholson. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholson then read from the manu- 
script a graphic and thrilling account of " Longstreet's As- 
sault on the Union line," in the afternoon of July 3, 1863, 
during the Battle of Gettysburg, and its repulse, which will 
be published in connection with a forthcoming series of pa- 
pers prepared by him relating to the Battles of Antietam, 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 
vol. xxxv. — 2 
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President Pennypacker. There was with General Gregg 
in his cavalry fight on the right at Gettysburg, a gentleman 
who also is now a Vice-President of this Society. He was 
a young fellow then, nineteen years of age, a member of the 
Senior Class at the University of Pennsylvania on leave of 
absence, and a Lieutenant in the Third Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry. He was in the thick of the fight, and afterwards was 
breveted " for gallant and meritorious services," first as a 
Major and again as a Lieutenant-Colonel. I have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Brooke Rawle. 

Address of Lieutenant-Colonel William Brooke Rawle. 

Mr. President, Ladies, Honored Guests and Fellow Members 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania : — As the years roll 
by, it is, perhaps, because of the intense strain of modern 
life, and the multitude of affairs which engage our atten- 
tion, that we are rapidly allowing the mist of time to dim 
the recollections of the momentous events which occurred 
in this country nearly half a century ago. To us here in 
Pennsylvania especially this fact is to be regretted, inasmuch 
as on our own soil was fought one of the greatest battles of 
modern times, the most important one in its effects dur- 
ing the entire conflict of the Civil War of the Southern 
Rebellion. It is but natural that upon an occasion like this 
special reference should be made to it, for the words 
" Meade" and " Gettysburg," " Gettysburg" and " Meade" 
are synonymous and inseparable. Thanks to the leadership 
of General George Gordon Meade, himself a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, our beloved State and City were saved from 
capture and occupation by an enemy from whom there was 
much to fear as an invading hostile force. 

It is high time now, before all of us who had reached 
maturity in those days have passed away, that attention 
should be recalled to the great debt of gratitude which w T e 
owe to General Meade. It has been asked : " Why have we 
chosen the ninety-fifth anniversary of his birth to honor his 
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memory ? The one hundredth would be more appropriate." 
But, alas, when this corresponding day in the year 1915 shall 
arrive, there will be scarcely any one left of those who 
served under General Meade during that great War, in the 
glorious old Army of the Potomac, to tell of what they 
saw, and of the events in which they took part. 

I have been requested to tell upon this occasion, as I have 
done before, the story of one particular phase of that great 
battle of Gettysburg — and one of supreme importance — 
the cavalry fight on the right flank and rear of Meade's line, 
which took place simultaneously with the infantry fight 
just described by Colonel Nicholson. In the few minutes at 
my disposal, however, it is impossible to describe it with 
sufficient particularity, or to do justice to it. 

The crisis, the most important event of that great battle, 
occurred on the third and last day of its continuance, dur- 
ing the afternoon of July 3, 1863, when a well conceived 
and concerted movement on the part of General Robert E. 
Lee, the Confederate commander, with a massed force esti- 
mated at from fifteen thousand to seventeen thousand in- 
fantry under General Longstreet, moved from Seminary 
Ridge on the westward upon the centre of General Meade's 
position along Cemetery Ridge, while at the same time a force 
estimated at from six thousand to seven thousand cavalry un- 
der that other distinguished Confederate General, J. E. B. Stu- 
art, advanced from the eastward, directed to the same point. 

Colonel Nicholson — than whom no one could do it better 
or even as well — an eye witness of Longstreet's assault, and 
now and for years past Chairman of the Gettysburg National 
Park Commission — who has made a thorough study of the 
battle in all its details, has given us a graphic and thrilling 
account of the first mentioned movement, known as " Long- 
street's," or, by many, as " Pickett's Charge," centring upon 
the point now marked as the " High Water Mark of the Re- 
bellion." The great preliminary artillery battle which he de- 
scribes began at a few minutes after one o'clock in the after- 
noon by the firing of two signal guns by the Washington 
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Artillery of New Orleans. Now I beg to call attention 
particularly to the correlation of the times of occurrences, 
according to the weight of authority. The tremendous ar- 
tillery firing lasted in its intensity until about a quarter be- 
fore three o'clock, from which time until about three it 
gradually slackened, and then ceased. At the latter hour 
Longstreet's assaulting force moved out from the woods in 
which it had been concealed along Seminary Ridge. It took 
about twenty minutes for it to move at a steady pace over 
the three-fourths of a mile or more through the open fields, 
to the position of the Union lines, and at about a quarter 
before four o'clock the Confederates began to fall back 
repulsed. 

Meanwhile, what was going on to the eastward of Meade's 
position? About two and a half miles to the northeastward 
of Wolfs Hill, which was the barb of the fish-hook-like 
shape of Meade's line of battle, and where the Union in- 
fantry and cavalry picket and skirmish lines connected, 
General Stuart, screened by woods and hills, had taken posi- 
tion during the morning, along and a short distance to the 
southward of the York Pike, with practically all the cavalry 
then with the Army of Northern Virginia, consisting of the 
four brigades of General Wade Hampton, General Fitzhugh 
Lee, General William H. F. Lee (under Colonel Chambliss), 
and General Jenkins (under Colonel Ferguson), respectively, 
and four batteries of Horse Artillery — "the main strength 
and flower of the Confederate cavalry, led by their most 
distinguished commanders." 

General David McM. Gregg, the Commander of the Sec- 
ond Cavalry Division of the Army of the Potomac, had 
been ordered to take position in the morning on the right 
of that Army, between the Hanover Road and the York 
Pike. This he did with the First and Third Brigades of 
his Division, which were commanded by Colonels Mcintosh 
and Irvin Gregg respectively, with Eandol's Battery of 
Horse Artillery. On part of this field, nearer Gettysburg, 
along Brinkerhoft's Ridge, he had had, the evening before, 
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a sharp skirmish with the celebrated "Stonewall Brigade" of 
Confederate Infantry. On reaching the place to which he 
had been ordered he found it in possession of General Cus- 
ter's "Michigan Brigade " of the Third Cavalry Division 
with Pennington's Battery of Horse Artillery, which he was 
directed to relieve and send over to report to General Kil- 
patrick on the left of the line near Round Top. The force 
under General Gregg including Custer's command num- 
bered about five thousand men, though not more than three 
thousand were actually engaged in the fight about to be de- 
scribed (Irvin Gregg's brigade being held in reserve close 
at hand in full view of the field), as against Stuart's six 
thousand to seven thousand men. 

From the position occupied by General Gregg's command 
we had a fine view over the open country of the tremendous 
artillery duel going on from two to four miles off. While 
this was at its height, about two o'clock, Mcintosh sent for- 
ward part of his brigade to find out what, if anything, was 
going on beyond a ridge surmounted by trees, called Cress' 
Ridge, to the northward and westward of where he was 
posted. It was marvellously fortunate that he did so, for 
the movement developed the fact that, unseen from our po- 
sition, Stuart, screened by the ridge, was just starting around 
General Gregg's left flank, with Jenkins' Brigade, supported 
by that under the command of Chambliss. Jenkins' Bri- 
gade in advance, under Ferguson, had to stop to fend off 
Mcintosh and part of the Michigan Brigade, which had 
been sent to support and lengthen his line. Then followed 
some brilliant cavalry fighting, mounted and dismounted, 
to and fro over the whole field, supported by the horse ar- 
tillery batteries on both sides. Shortly before three o'clock, 
just as the great artillery battle over to our left and rear 
was ceasing preparatory to Longstreet's advance, the First 
Virginia Cavalry of Fitz Lee's Brigade made a mounted 
charge upon Randol's Battery, in an endeavor to force its 
way through and past Gregg's force and strike Meade's line 
in rear. It was met by the Seventh Michigan, but unsuc- 
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cessfully. The First North Carolina and the Jeff Davis' 
Legion of Hampton's Brigade moved up to the support of 
ths First Virginia, and were at first successful in driving 
our people back, but ultimately all were repulsed by the 
heavy lines of mounted and dismounted cavalry on both 
their flanks. 

Just then, about ten minutes after three o'clock, when 
Longstreet's lines of battle had started on their movement 
to the assault of Cemetery Ridge, there appeared in the dis- 
tance, emerging from behind the screen of woods on the 
crossroad by the Stalsmith farm, a little over a mile north 
of the Hanover Road, heading over the open fields in the 
direction of our batteries and the rear of centre of Meade's 
line of battle, a large mass of cavalry — the superb brigades 
of Wade Hampton and Fitz Lee. Every one of us saw at 
once that unless this, the grandest attack of all, was checked, 
the fate of the day would be decided against the Army of 
the Potomac. They were Stuart's last reserves and his last 
resource. If the Baltimore Pike was to be reached, and panic 
and havoc created in the rear of Meade's line of infantry, 
as intended and hoped for, the important moment had ar- 
rived, as Longstreet's command was even then moving up 
to the assault of Cemetery Ridge from the opposite side. 

In close columns of squadrons, advancing, side by side, 
and as if in review, with sabres drawn and glistening like 
silver in the bright sunlight — the spectacle called forth a 
murmur of admiration. It was, indeed, a memorable one. 
Chester, of Randol's Battery, whose section of guns was 
nearest, opened fire at once, with a range of less than a mile. 
Pennington, and Kinney, with the other section of Randol's 
Battery, soon joined in. Canister and shell were poured in- 
to the steadily approaching columns as fast as the guns could 
fire. Our dismounted men fell back to the right and left, 
and such as could got to their horses. The mounted skirm- 
ishers rallied and fell into line. Then Gregg rode over to 
the First Michigan, which, as it had come upon the field a 
short time before, had formed close column of squadrons 
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supporting the batteries, and gave the word to charge. As 
its Colonel, Town, ordered sabres to be drawn and the col- 
umn to advance, Custer dashed up with similar orders, and 
placed himself at its head. The two opposing columns 
drew nearer and nearer to each other, the Confederates out- 
numbering their opponents three or four to one. The gait 
increased — first the trot, then the gallop. Wade Hampton's 
battle-flag floated in the van of his brigade. The orders of 
the Confederate officers to their men could be distinctly 
heard by us, " Keep to your sabres, men ! keep to your 
sabres !" for the lessons we had given them at Kelly's Ford, 
at Brandy Station and at Aldie had been severe. There 
their cry had been, " Put up your sabres ! Draw your pistols 
and fight like gentlemen!" But the sabre was never a 
favorite weapon with the Confederate cavalry, and now, in 
spite of the lessons of the past, the warnings of the present 
were not heeded by all. 

As the charge was ordered the speed increased, every 
horse on the jump, every man yelling like a demon. The 
columns of the Confederates blended, but their alignment 
was maintained. Chester put charge after charge of double 
canister into their midst, his men bringing it up to the guns 
by the armful. The execution was fearful, but the long 
rents closed up at once. As the opposing " columns drew 
nearer and nearer, each w T ith good alignment, every man 
gathered his horse well under him, and gripped his weapon 
the tighter. Though ordered to retire his guns, toward 
which the head of the assaulting column was directed, 
Chester kept on firing until the enemy was within fifty yards 
of him, and the head of the First Michigan had come into 
the line of his fire. Staggered by the fearful execution of 
the two batteries, some of the men in the front of the Con- 
federate column began to check their horses and wavered. 
Some turned and the column fanned out to the right and 
left, but those behind came pressing on. Custer, seeing 
some of the men in the front ranks of the enemy hesitate, 
waved his sabre and shouted to those following him, " Come 
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on, you Wolverines I" and with a fearful yell the First Michi- 
gan rushed on, Custer four lengths ahead. 

Mcintosh, as he saw the Confederate column advancing, 
sent his Adjutant-General, Captain Walter S. Newhall, with 
orders to Captains Treichel and Rogers, of the Third Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, whose squadrdns were deployed as dis- 
mounted skirmishers on the enemy's right, to mount and 
rally their men for a charge on his flank as it passed. But 
sixteen men could get their horses, and with five officers 
they made for the battle-flag. Newhall, sharing the excite- 
ment of the moment, rushed in, by the side of Treichel and 
Rogers, at the head of the little band. Captain Miller, 
whose squadron of the Third Pennsylvania had been fight- 
ing mounted in skirmishing order, rallied it and fired a 
volley from the woods on the right as the Confederate 
column passed parallel with his line but a short distance off, 
and then, with sabres drawn, charged down into the over- 
whelming masses of the enemy. 

The small detachment under Treichel and Rogers struck 
the enemy first, all making for Wade Hampton's color-guard. 
Newhall was about seizing the flag when a sabre cut was 
directed at his head, and he was compelled to parry it. At 
the same moment the color-bearer lowered his spear and 
struck Newhall full in the face with it, knocking him sense- 
less to the ground. Nearly every officer and man in the 
little band was killed or wounded. Almost at the same 
moment, Miller, with his squadron, struck the enemy's left 
flank about two-thirds of the way down the column. Going 
through and through, he cut off the rear portion and drove 
it back past the Rummel farm buildings up to the Con- 
federate batteries on Cress' Ridge, and nothing but the scat- 
tering of his men prevented his going farther and taking the 
guns, wounded though he was. 

Meanwhile the two columns had come together head on 
with a loud resounding crash like the falling of timber — the 
one led by Wade Hampton and Fitz Lee, and the other by 
Custer — and were fighting hand to hand. Mcintosh, with 
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his staff and orderlies, and such scattered men from the 
Michigan and other regiments as he could get together, and 
part of the Fifth Michigan, charged in with their sabres. 
For minutes, which seemed like hours, amid the clashing of 
the sabres, the rattle of the small arms, the frenzied impre- 
cations, the demands to surrender, the undaunted replies 
and the appeals for mercy, the Confederate column stood 
its ground. Captain Thomas of Mcintosh's staff, seeing 
that more was needed to turn the tide, cut his way over 
to the woods on the right, where he knew he could find 
Captain Hart, who had remounted his battalion of the First 
New Jersey. In the melee, near the colors, was an officer 
of high rank, and the two headed the battalion for that part 
of the fight. Then it was that Wade Hampton was 
wounded. 

By this time the edges of the Confederate column had 
begun to wear away, and the outside men to draw back. 
As Hart's battalion and the other parties charged in from 
all sides, the enemy turned. Then there was a pell-mell 
rush of the Confederates toward their rear, our men follow- 
ing in close pursuit. Many prisoners were captured, and 
many of our men, through their impetuosity, were carried 
away by the overpowering current of the retreat. 

The pursuit was kept up past the Rummel farm buildings, 
the key point of the field, and the enemy was driven back 
into the woods beyond on Cress' Ridge, and toward the 
York Pike. The line of fences, and the farm buildings, 
which in the beginning of the fight had been in the posses- 
sion of the enemy, remained in ours until the end. All 
serious fighting for the day was over. Longstreet's assault 
upon Cemetery Ridge had been effectually repulsed by 
Hancock " The Superb," of Pennsylvania. So also, the 
simultaneous attack by Stuart on the right flank and rear 
of Meade's army had been repulsed under the successful 
leadership of that other magnificent soldier from Pennsyl- 
vania, General David McM. Gregg. General Meade's vic- 
tory along the whole line at Gettysburg was complete. 
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President Pennypacker. And there came a change ! The 
next speaker is a distinguished man of letters, whose verse 
has received commendations abroad as well as at home. He 
has written for us a lyric. I want you all to listen to it, for 
it is indeed a meritorious production. I call upon Mr. 
Charles Leonard Moore. 

Mr. Moore read his poem, which follows: 

GETTYSBURG. 

I see the sunny, sultry days of that far battle June, 

And the earth with riche3 weighted lies in a tranced swoon ; 

But the bells rock in the steeples and the crowds sway here and there, 

And wild Alarm rides through the land and Eumor rules the air. 

For Lee is o'er the border 

And the State reels at the stroke, 

And order and disorder 

Are to meet in battle smoke ; 

In the battle of all battles, 

Fates farthest leash of war 

For the South, that wears the Victors palms 

And knows a Conqueror's star. 

I see a man just back from fight his musket take once more, 

And a woman aids to arm him and waves him from the door, 

And neither pallor flecks her cheek, nor tears her orbed eyes dim. 

1 i If he did not go," exulteth she, "I would not live with him." 

For Lee is o'er the border 

With all the Rebel wrath, 

And Meade is mustering his might 

Across the Southron's path; 

And life and home and honor 

Upon the duel bide, 

And men are heroes at the test, 

And women deified. 

I see the gathering lines of blue wind o'er the distant land, 
And the Chieftain in whose hand is thrust the baton of command : 
The men move on through day and night while women watch and pray, 
And great are the hearts that march to fight and great are those that 

stay: 
For with Lee across the border 
It is grips till the weaker fall ; 
It is now or never for either side ; 
It is win or lose for all ; 
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Upon a nation's warlike course 

The clouds must gather and stay, 

Or be broken and shattered and put to flight 

And roll and die away. 

Guard then, land who guarded thee, who fought in those great days, 
And aureoles pour around their heads, bright as the battle blaze; 
But most round his, the firm, the wise, the Warder of the Gate, 
Who tore the wreath from the Victor's brow and kept and sayed the 

State! 
For when Lee was o'er the border 
It was Meade and Meade alone 
Who swept those hurrying hosts of men 
To their tryst with death and moan, 
Who stationed them and ranked them, 
And bided storm on storm, 
And rode himself in the threatened gap 
Ere his lines had chance to form. 

Our heroes won us Empire and Peace — half joy, half curse — 

And the best we can do for them is the laud of speech and verse, 

For these can keep in memory still the gleam of gun and blade, 

And the steel-gray glint that came in eyes death could not make afraid. 

So if across our border 

Another foe shall come 

Our souls may stand apparelled 

For the rolling of the drum, 

And armed men shall throng the streets 

With all the olden fire, 

And women on the thresholds stand 

Like spirits to inspire. 

President Pennypacker. We are a very fortunate Society 
tonight. We have with us a Lieutenant-General who com- 
manded the Army of the United States. When he was a 
youth, he rose from a Captain of a company to the com- 
mand of a division in General Meade's army, and having 
been trained in that discipline he never was daunted either 
by the Southron Lee, or by the Apache chief Geronimo, or 
by that strenuous President who became his commander-in- 
chief. I have the pleasure of introducing to you Lieutenant- 
General Nelson A. Miles. 
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Address of Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I esteem it an 
honor to mingle with those who honor the memory of one 
of the greatest characters in our history. I esteem it an 
honor to come to this magnificent banquet, and to mingle 
with the members of this Historical Society, one of the 
grandest, noblest and best in all our country. You honor 
yourselves, in my opinion, in honoring the memory of that 
son of Pennsylvania, that great commander of our principal 
army, in the greatest crisis our Republic has ever known. 
Tour orator has given us a most interesting account of the 
history of the family and of the accomplishments of that 
distinguished officer, how he was so well fitted for the great 
responsibility, and how he was so well equipped at the time 
when we needed a man of that build. He was a marked 
man. He was well known to the military men of this 
country. Every position that he had occupied, of field offi- 
cer, of brigade, division and corps commander, had been 
filled with great ability, and his qualification was well known 
to his comrades and to those interested in the welfare of our 
country, and yet, as has been truly said this evening, he was 
assigned to that important command without notification 
or intimation that he must be prepared for it, and you might 
search history in vain to find another instance w T here a gen- 
eral has been assigned to the command of a great army 
under such trying circumstances and weighted down with 
such grave responsibilities, and then won such a glorious 
victory. 

We have also listened with great interest to a description 
of that battle. We could almost see it re-enacted. It has 
been so beautifully and so graphically described here this 
evening, that I would like a copy to read and to hand to my 
friends in every part of the country. It ought to be read 
by every American ! It is somewhat surprising to see how 
little interest is felt by our people in the events of that great 
Civil War, or War of the Rebellion, as it is called, and to 
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notice how little is known of the history of that heroic age. 
The dark cloud of war had been gathering over the Repub- 
lic for generations, and it finally broke with all its force and 
destructive power. It had been going on for two years 
before a son of Pennsylvania was ordered to the command 
of the principal army of the Republic. No man within the 
borders of our country had ever assumed responsibility 
under such trying circumstances. No man had been en- 
trusted with such grave responsibilities as was George G. 
Meade previous to the battle of Gettysburg. The army of 
the Union had not met with brilliant success before that. 
They had met with some success and with many disasters. 
Immediately preceding that, as has been told tonight, were 
two great battles in which the army of the Union had been 
defeated. Immediately preceding that, at the Battle of 
Chancellorsville, the Union Army outnumbered the Confed- 
erate Army nearly two to one, and yet, through no fault of 
its own, it was forced to retreat ingloriously before the tri- 
umphant army of the enemy. It had dwindled from nearly 
130,000 to only 80,000 between the time of the commence- 
ment of the first engagement at Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg. Its severe losses in battle and the campaign, and 
various other causes had reduced its numbers nearly one 
half. Its wounded had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
Its dead remained unburied on the field at Chancellorsville. 
It was discouraged, disheartened, and what was more seri- 
ous to our country, was the fact that a feeling of discourage- 
ment, a want of confidence, a feeling of disaffection had 
been produced in the Northern States, so much so, that en- 
listments were growing slack. It was almost impossible to 
enlist men for the cause. If the Army of the Potomac had 
been destroyed or captured on the field of Gettysburg, the 
end of the Republic would have been reached. No other 
army could have been recruited in the Northern States that 
would have stopped the Army of the Confederacy from 
taking possession of Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and the New England States. No other army 
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could have been raised at that time. In fact, it was almost 
impossible for a Union officer to go through these northern 
cities back to his home after being wounded at Chancellors- 
ville, without being almost insulted. Thousands of men in 
regiments had to be sent to New York, and some even to 
Philadelphia, to maintain law and order. The crisis had 
been reached. Everything depended upon the success of 
that army, and under those circumstances George G. Meade 
was assigned to command. 

He took a discouraged, defeated army, that was being 
manoeuvred against the most exalted army that ever stood 
on American soil. They were exalted with their own suc- 
cess. They believed themselves capable of accomplishing 
anything that Lee directed. The feeling may be realized 
from the indications that we know existed. Take, for in- 
stance, the remark of Longstreet, one of the ablest field 
commanders, who had recently joined and re-inforced Lee 
with his division. He asserted that the Army of Northern 
Virginia could accomplish anything, was capable of any- 
thing, meaning it was possible not only to whip the Army 
of the Potomac, but to capture the great cities of the East- 
ern States, and that feeling extended down to the very hum- 
blest soldier in the ranks, to the man who carried a rifle or 
a drum. That is illustrated by the remark of a Confeder- 
ate soldier who had been worn down by the campaign and 
wounded, yet was with his company in the ranks, and was 
offered his discharge by his captain, but he said, " Captain, 
I think I won't take this discharge now. I think I will 
wait and go on with the army until we reach Baltimore." 
That was the feeling that existed in that army from highest 
to lowest. And within a few days from that time, that 
master mind of war, issued positive orders, needed orders, 
that enforced absolute discipline. The orders of General 
Meade to his corps commanders were to cause the instant 
death of any one, officer or soldier, who left the ranks or 
failed to do his duty in the face of the enemy ! He inspired 
confidence, he inspired fortitude, and it was well placed. 
That army realized that they had a head and a master mind 
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directing their affairs, and no army ever gathered itself for 
the heroic struggle, for the desperate struggle, with more 
fortitude, courage and heroism than the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and they were ready for any service and any sacrifice. 
Those two armies met. General Meade knew his com- 
manders. He knew another son of Pennsylvania, Reynolds, 
and he also knew the qualifications of another son of Penn- 
sylvania, Winfield Scott Hancock. Pennsylvania had so 
much to do with that great battle. All honor to her sons, 
all honor to the State, and yet those two armies gathered in 
deadly struggle, lasting for three days. The army under 
George G. Meade won the Waterloo of the "Western Hem- 
isphere. They turned the scale. They won the victory. 
They sent back that invading, shouting, conquering army, 
defeated, humiliated, broken, shattered, back to the fields of 
Virginia, never again to cross the Potomac or invade the 
northern territory, never again to fight as it had fought be- 
fore. Some one has said that General Meade never received 
the recognition of his services, never was rewarded in the 
way he ought to have been, and something ought to be 
done, some great monument ought to be erected to his mem- 
ory, some great demonstration ought to be made by the 
people of the country as a recognition of what he accom- 
plished, and yet what better monument can he have? Hun- 
dreds of millions of Americans will visit Gettysburg. 
Strangers from every part of the globe will visit Gettysburg 
for hundreds and thousands of years, and they can never 
separate the name of General George G. Meade from the 
field of Gettysburg. It is there identified with the glory of 
American valor and American patriotism. It is more beau- 
tified and adorned in marble, granite and imperishable bronze 
than all the other battlefields of the world, and it will re- 
main a lasting monument for General Meade, for Pennsyl- 
vania, for the heroes that fought and fell and died and won 
the victory, for Gettysburg, for the great Republic, for free 
government, for democratic government, not only for our 
country but eventually for the world. All honor to Meade 
and the glorious army that he commanded ! 
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President Pennypacker. It is very evident that until 
General Miles spoke, you were only getting the effervescence. 
You are now having the real beer that is always found at 
the bottom of the mug. Not all the victories, by any means, 
were won on the land. Some of them were gained at sea. 
The War of 1812 was won by the Navy, and in the Rebel- 
lion the Monitor overwhelmed the Merrimac, Porter opened 
up the Mississippi, Far ragut found his way into Mobile, the 
Kearsage sunk the Alabama, and we were helped in all ways 
by the Navy. You have a gentleman with us, who after 
fighting through that war at sea, did not hesitate to encounter 
the dangers of the Arctic Ocean. I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you Rear Admiral George W. Melville. 

Address of Rear Admiral George W. Melville, U. S. N. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania : My theme for this evening is the Navy ! 
The Navy of the United States. What a theme for a five 
minutes' speech ? But before proceeding, permit me to 
make an Epigram, that we all may readily remember. 

Notwithstanding the hopeful efforts of our peace societies, 
the Army and the Navy are a necessity, and must and shall 
live in the future as in the past. They are the best possible 
guarantee of peace, and the lowest possible monetary insur- 
ance against war. 

From the beginning of the life of the Republic, the Navy 
has been the idol of the people. Away back in the days of 
Paul Jones, Decatur, Hull, Barry, the first Truxton and 
Porter, down to our modern time of Farragut, Porter and 
Rowan, — the great men of our Naval history have hewn out 
with their swords their victories, and have made famous 
history for our nation. 

And, within the last few years, our new Navy has not 
been slow in showing to the people of the world, that our 
Naval commanders have not forgotten the cunning of their 
craft, nor lost the courage to do and to dare, where duty 
called them. 
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I need not call to the memory of our friends tonight, the 
names of Dewey, Sampson, Schley, Clark, Wainwright, and 
the hundred other heroes not mentioned in the daily de- 
spatches to the people. It is not necessary to sing the praises 
of our Naval heroes to such an audience as we have here 
tonight. You know them all ! 

I need not tell you how our Army and Navy did our duty 
in the past, back to back, and shoulder to shoulder, during 
the War of the Eebellion; at Yicksburg, Port Hudson, 
Pittsburg Landing, Fort Fisher. Aye a hundred times the 
Army and Navy fought together, and knew no failure ! 
There was no jealousy, it was only a question of who should 
be first in the thickest of the fray. 

So, too, down to the present day, from the landing of a 
handful of our ancient and honorable Marine Corps at 
Guantanamo Bay (where our flag was first planted with 
honor in the face of the enemy, and held the Spanish forces 
at bay) up to the time of the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet, and the surrender of Santiago, we were never found 
wanting! And permit me to say, I do not believe that gal- 
lant band received its full meed of praise, where there was 
more than " Enough Glory for all." 

But to the veterans of '61 to '65 I would especially 
address myself tonight. It is not necessary that a patriot 
should wear upon his shoulder the star of a General, or bear 
upon his sleeve the stripes of an Admiral, to be either illus- 
trious or patriotic. He who carried a musket, or pulled a 
lock string ; reefed a topsail in a gale of wind, or stood a 
trick at the wheel, — who did his duty and did it well, — is 
the real hero! 

When we look back to the dark days of '61 to '65, when 
the youth and manly beauty of this the fairest and brightest 
of God's land on the face of the globe, arose as one man to 
defend the principles of good government; when we were 
young and fair, before the down of manhood had shaded 
our cheeks, we stood together, shoulder to shoulder, to de- 
fend the rights of free born American citizens, and to blot 
vol. xxxv — 3 
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out the one sinister bar on our escutcheon, the blood-red 
stripe of slavery, that this greatest and grandest of Eepub- 
lics may live ! That down through the ages yet to come, 
the history of this grand Eepublic might live! And that 
we, the boys of 1861, though not known by name, will yet 
live as a part of that glorious Army of the Eepublic, whose 
praises will be sung in the pseans of the coming centuries, as 
the loyal hearts who preserved us our nation, and prepared 
for all future time, that heroic example that will teach all 
coming nations of men, how to live and how to die to save 
a nation ! 

Then we were young ; now we are old ; — and our numbers 
are becoming smaller as time rolls on. Yet, after all, my 
comrades and shipmates, what a blessed thing it is that the 
eternal rest comes at last to our weary souls, after our long 
and rude tossing, — buffeted by the billows of misfortune, as 
many of us have been ; sun-burned and frozen by every 
clime ; like the battered hulks of the good old ships, in which 
we sailed. 

We, of the sea-faring class, can all call to mind the burial 
of some dear old shipmate, far, far away from home, and 
friends. We have laid them to rest in every part of the 
globe, aye, and buried them, too, beneath the lap and roll of 
every crested sea. From the equator, with festering fever, 
to either pole, where the Snow Gods and Ice King hold ever- 
lasting sway, I say, we, the poor wanderers of the ocean 
wave, have laid to sleep some one of those who stood shoulder 
to shoulder with us in the shock of battle. We laid them 
to rest in the mariner's grave, where neither wife nor sister, 
brother nor friend, can again visit their lonely graves — noth- 
ing beyond the weird, happy thought of family and friends 
that they lie sleeping amid the spicy groves of some ocean 
isle, or are happily stowed away among the rose-tinted corals 
of the Indian Seas ! 

How much happier for us whose roving life has about 
ceased, whose battered hulks, with our spars and rigging 
stripped, and sent below, with an empty beef cask over our 
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mast heads, are laid up in ordinary, awaiting the last pipe 
of the good boatswain's call of all hands to muster. 

And when we, too, are called, whether we belong to the 
starboard, or port watch, and are relieved from duty, and 
our number is made, let us hope that some kind friend — for 
we cannot always have a shipmate to do the last rites for us — 
will scatter the flowers of love and respect over our last 
resting place, and murmur the blessed sentiment — "That 
here lie and sleep well, they who fought to save a nation !" 

Some few years ago, at a meeting of our Order at Min- 
neapolis, I made a public statement that now has become 
almost a classic. It was this : — " The Navy of the United 
States, both in its personal and material, that man for man, 
ship for ship, ton for ton, and gun for gun, has not its su- 
perior on the face of the globe." And that holds good to- 
day, and we improve as time rolls on. 

President Pennypacker. Again we are a fortunate Society 
tonight. You have heard General Miles. Here are two 
of a kind. We have another General who commanded the 
Army of the United States. He is an improvement because 
he is a Pennsylvanian. He was born in Pittsburgh, that 
simple, innocent, but prosperous city in the western part of 
our State. His good fortune equalled his merit. I was in 
the service myself for a short time. I went out as a private, 
but I came back a private. He went into the service as a 
private and came out at the head of the army. It gives 
me great pleasure to present Lieutenant-General Samuel 
B. M. Young. 

Address of Lieutenant-General S. B. M. Young. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: George Washington 
in his last message to Congress said: " Whatever argu- 
ments may be drawn from particular examples superficially, 
a thorough examination of the subject will evince that the 
Art of War is both comprehensive and complicated; that it 
demands much previous study, and that. the possession of 
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it, in its most approved and perfect state, is always of great 
moment to the security of a nation. " 

From personal experience I know that, in elementary 
tactics, organization of companies and battalions, their 
equipment and supply, young officers of ordinary capacity, 
education and ambition can make themselves proficient in 
a few months ; but this proficiency is merely the A-B-C of 
military science. A General, however, must know much 
more before he is capable of organizing or commanding an 
army, selecting a proper base of operations, manoeuvring 
his army to successfully reach a chosen objective point, and 
directing the proper and advantageous disposition of his 
troops on the battlefield. 

The saying that " Every French soldier carried in his 
knapsack the baton of a Marshal " is certainly laudable, pro- 
vided the soldier carried in his head the qualifications of a 
Marshal. 

We learn from history that nearly all of Napoleon's great 
and trusted generals in command of armies, were either edu- 
cated in military schools or had large experience in previous 
wars. Marshals like Key, MacDonald, and Murat, who 
were so terrible and effective on the field of battle, w r hen 
directed by the master genius, were sorry failures in stra- 
tegic combinations when exercising independent commands. 

At the commencement of our great Civil War, many of 
us believed in Heaven-born and politically nurtured gen- 
erals, but it was soon found advantageous to cultivate the 
native variety. In this native variety we found our Ney, our 
MacDonald, and our Murat, all essential as great leaders of 
integral parts of an army under direction of a master mind ; 
and we also found our Grant, our Sherman, our Meade, 
our Thomas, our Sheridan, who by their superb abilities and 
master minds became exponents of the comprehensive and 
complicated Art of War, and directed our armies to those 
grand victories that won our cause; cemented our national 
structure, and enabled us to go forward with the upbuilding 
of the greatest government in the era of mankind. 
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We are not assembled here, my friends, for the purpose 
of fighting again the great battles of the Civil "War. We 
are here as proof of our continued respect, reverence and 
admiration for the greatest soldier our State has produced, 
and one among the greatest produced by our nation in the 
greatest war of modern times— George Gordon Meade. 

The memory of the dead is honored and revered for what 
they were, what they stood for, and the results they accom- 
plished in life. 

There is something in human nature which causes us to 
reward merit. The actual knowledge of a great thing ac- 
complished is a thousand times more potent than a library 
of arguments as to how it could not have been done with- 
out the advice and superior judgment of this, that, or the 
other individual, and that this, that or the other is entitled 
to the credit for the great act accomplished. We cannot 
recall to mind the life and work of a great man in any walk 
of life, without gaining something useful besides the pleas- 
ure of wandering in his neighborhood; and it is a particular 
pleasure for me to wander in memory in the neighborhood 
of that illustrious soldier of Pennsylvania, who was born 
December 31, 1815, graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, and commissioned Second Lieutenant in the 
Artillery in 1835, and served in the Florida War against the 
Seminole Indians, where he contracted an illness that caused 
him to resign in 1836. The following year we find him, 
with health restored, Assistant Engineer in active service of 
his country surveying the Delta of the Mississippi ; then the 
Texas boundary, and the northwestern boundary of the 
United States to 1842, when he was commissioned in the 
Topographical Engineers, and continued in the boundary 
and lake surveys until the commencement of the Mexican 
War, where we find him under Taylor in the battles of Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey ; and under Scott 
in the siege of Vera Cruz, after which he had charge of 
constructing light-houses in Delaware Bay, and mapping 
surveys of Florida Reefs. Again serving in ^-'SO against 
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hostile Indians in Florida, and thence on the Geodetic Sur- 
vey until the breaking out of the Civil War, where we find 
him in charge of all the northern lake surveys. 

With the foundation of education &t the best military 
school in the world — a post-graduate course of practical ap- 
plication in the Florida and Mexican Wars, and a grand 
university course in scientific work extending from Florida 
to California, and from Maine to Oregon, I fail to recall an 
officer of our army who entered the War of the Rebellion 
better equipped in mind, body and training, for performing 
the duties of a General Officer, to which grade George Gor- 
don Meade was appointed in 1861. 

He was no " Heaven-born General." He was of the hardy, 
sturdy variety, indigenous to the soil, cultivated in the nurs- 
ery of West Point, and improved in twenty-five years of 
practical scientific work throughout the length and breadth 
of our country. As a brigade, division, and corps com- 
mander, he met every obligation of duty devolving upon 
him earnestly and conscientiously — not only to the satisfac- 
tion and gratification of his superiors, but also to his subor- 
dinates to whom he always gave just credit for meritorious 
work; while from his superiors he withheld nothing for him- 
self which was not truly his own, and fairly won. In this, 
as in all other respects, he had the strictest integrity of char- 
acter. He was quick, sensitive and impetuous tempered — 
even irascible and imperious to those who thwarted his 
wishes, but to all treating him with respect and considera- 
tion he was gentle, polished and courteous. By nature he 
was a genial-hearted gentleman. 

Although unfamiliar with supreme command, the high 
responsibility was suddenly thrust upon him in the night 
when he was asleep in his tent. 

When we consider that McDowell, McClellan, Burnside 
and Hooker, his predecessors in command of that army, 
after careful preparation of plans, and with numerically su- 
perior force, had, each in turn, been thwarted and beaten 
by the opposing army — the three latter by that great master 
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in the Art of War, Robert E. Lee, who now confronted 
him; and that in less than a week after assuming command 
of an army so often defeated by the same opposing army, 
directed by that same master genius, he had fought and won 
that great battle of Gettysburg — that great victory which 
checked the tide of war in the channel of maddening de- 
feat, and turned it back into the channel of brilliant success, 
we at last found the General who proved himself worthy 
to command the Army of the Potomac — the last, the great- 
est, and the only successful commander of that Army. He 
accomplished a work the magnitude of which can only 
be estimated by considering the appalling calamity that 
would have fallen on our country had Lee won that 
battle. 

We find Meade's life worthy of emulation in all parts 
that go to make a good citizen and a great soldier. He had 
an excellent and a well-poised mind, disciplined by educa- 
tion, cultivated by study, and strengthened by reflection. 
Whatever he undertook was well, if not brilliantly done. 
Fortunate indeed for our country he chose the military 
profession. 

Braver than a lion — uncompromising and determined — 
yet just, kind and generous ; imperious and impetuous — yet 
modest and simple, warm and loyal, without fear and with- 
out reproach. A great soul — a grand soldier — a refined 
gentleman, and an exalted type of that noblest work of God 
— an honest man. 

President Pennypacker. As I have said to you before, we 
are a fortunate Society tonight. There are three of a kind. 
We have another General who commanded the armies of 
the United States. Those of you who are as old as I am, 
and many of you are much older, can remember that Edward 
Bates, of Missouri, almost reached the presidency of the 
United States. His son went into the army, and naturally 
enough he reached the head of it. He is here tonight. I 
introduce to you Lieutenant-General John C. Bates. 
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Address of Lieutenant-General John C. Bates. 

Mr. President, Members of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ladies and Gentlemen : It has been a great pleasure 
to me to be here tonight, as I had the great honor of serv- 
ing on the personal staff of General Meade during the whole 
time he commanded the Army of the Potomac. His char- 
acter has been so well described tonight that as I am no 
speaker, I shall not attempt to give any description. I 
thoroughly endorse the views expressed by Generals Miles 
and Young in regard to him. General Miles spoke espe- 
cially of his being a good disciplinarian. He was. He 
disciplined himself as well as others. I doubt if we had 
another officer who could have filled the position in nominal 
command of an army under an immediate superior, as did 
General Meade. I can only say, I am delighted to be here 
with my old chief on the roll of honor. I feel, as has been 
said tonight, that your society is honoring itself in honoring 
him. 

President Pennypacker. There are several other gentle- 
men here, who I am sure you would like to listen to, but 
there must be an end to everything, no matter how good it 
may be. Permit me to congratulate you on the success of 
this dinner, wish you all a happy New Year, and bid you 
good night. 
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